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outset of his career to attack Philip of France, although French kings had in the past been conspicuously loyal to the Papacy, and the French alliance was, from the political point of view, of very great value. Philip, in the days of Celestine III., had repudiated the Danish princess, Ingebord, whom he had married. Celestine bade him take her back, but he refused, and, shortly before Celestine's death, married another wife, Agnes of Meran. Innocent was no sooner Pope than he intervened on behalf of .Ingebord, threatening an interdict and the excommunication of the king. The interdict was pronounced, and Philip so far gave way as to procure its removal by promising to take back Ingebord, though he was not, in fact, fully reconciled to her till a much later date, when a close alliance with the Papacy had become of vital importance to him.
Innocent, on the whole, had been victorious in the contest, because public opinion endorsed his condemnation of Philip's action, and Philip's vassals were not ready to back the king up. A much more decisive victory was won in England, although between Innocent and John the question at stake was not one of morals, but of the authority of king and Pope respectively. Innocent set aside both the royal and the clerical claimants to the vacant see of Canterbury, to which he appointed Stephen Langton. If John had been a popular king he would probobaly have defied the Pope with success; even as it was he almost did so. As in Philip's case, the country was laid under an interdict; after two years and a half, sentence excommunication was pronounced. Still John held out, till at last Innocent threatened a formal bull of deposition, and invited Philip of France, who had by this time entered into close alliance with him, to enforce the bull. Then John was seized with a panic, realized that two-thirds of the country was ready to eject him on any excuse, and made humble submission; going so far as to surrender his crown to the Pope, and to receive it again as a vassal of the Holy See. Innocent, however, owed his victory in England, not to a public opinion favorable to Rome in a particular case, but to the general detestation in which King John was held.
The subjection of John was only the most striking example among many of royal submissions to papal suzerainty. A century back Roger's kingdom of Sicily had, under peculiar circumstances, come into existence as a papal fief. A little later, a king of Portugal had sought to strengthen his position by acknowledging the suzerainty of the Pope. Both Sicily and Portugal acknowledged the suzerainty of Innocent, and Peter of Aragon had, voluntarily, in 1204, become the Pope's man. Poland, too, followed suit. Innocent was, in fact, steadily pushing towards the position which should give color to Hs doctrine that the Pope was the disposer of crowns. The event proved jultitnately that the Papacy, by its resolute assertion of iem-